


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


MAY, 1 r, 1845 


MODES OF PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


The friends of peace, aiming merely to abolish the custom of international 
war, have from the first restricted themselves to this single object, and ex- 
pended their efforts in promoting such an application of the gospel as would 
bring public opinion into coincidence with its pacific principles, put war 
under the ban of the whole civilized, Christian world, and constrain rulers to 
employ better means than the sword for the adjustment of all their difficul- 
ties. The gospel is our grand instrument; but it can act on this subject 
only through a regenerated public sentiment. 

For the formation of such a sentiment, we have always resorted, as far as 
we could, to the ordinary channels of communication with the public—the 
press, the pulpit, and the school. Our own resources have never been 
sufficient for a scale of operations at all adequate to the exigencies of the 
case, scarce a tenth part of what would have been requisite; but, had our 
funds been ever so large, we shouid have much preferred, if possible, to 
address the community through their own organs. With these they are 
familiar; they have leng been accustomed to receive truth from these 
sources ; and through these have we thus far sent most of our appeals and 
influences. Nor do we find any reason to doubt the wisdom of such a 
policy ; for our cause, though slower for a time in this way, and less likely 
to gain much credit even for its own progress, advances more steadily, with 
far less friction, and with surer prospects of complete triumph in the end. 
It is taking things by their smoothest handle; it is stealing a march upon 
men’s prejudices, and making them gradually, almost unconsciously, correct 
their own errors. ‘Thus, with little conflict or suspicion, we pervade the 
whole community with more or less of our views, and silently strike deep 
and wide the roots of a public opinion that will henceforth keep the sword 
in its secabbard, and eventually put an end to the entire war-system. 

Let us briefly state the course we have pursued. We went first to min- 
isters of the gospel for their sanction ; and ecclesiastical bodies, representing 
all the leading denominations of Christians in the land, readily passed re- 
solves decidedly favorable to our cause. We asked them to preach on 
peace as a part of the gospel ; and from more than one thousand we got their 
promise to do so, and might have procured the same from five times as many 
more. We next went to the churches, with the request, that they would aid 
our cause by resolves, contributions, and an annual concert of prayer for 
universal peace; and from many, though from a number far too small, we 
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have obtained a favorable response. We called on teachers in all our sem- 
inaries of learning to weave the principles of peace into their instructions, 
_and thus make the next a generation of peace-makers. But the press has 
ever been our chief engine; and from the first have we employed it to 
scatter tracts, and periodicals, and popular volumes as widely as our means 
would allow. 

Still more special use have we made of the periodical press, and diffused 
more information through its columns than in any other way. The late 
William Ladd began his illustrious labors in this cause by writing for a 
religious newspaper; and from that time to the day of his death, scarce a 
month or week passed without something from his pen in one or more of 
our religious papers. Another friend of the cause, zealous in its service for 
the last ten or twelve years, has perhaps written for the newspapers even 
more than Mr. Ladd himself ever did. For years he published more or less 
almost every week ; and in some cases he sent his articles to forty or fifty 
newspapers, and thus reached at once hundreds of thousands of minds all 
over the country. 

The fruit of these and kindred efforts, we are now beginning to see in the 
disposition of periodical papers to publish of their own accord on peace. 
There is obviously a growing demand for such information ; and editors are 
at length inditing articles of their own on the subject, and publishing still 
more from their correspondents. We thank them for such spontaneous 
co-operation. It is just what we want; nor do we despair of yet seeing 
nearly all our newspapers, secular as well as religious, take hold of this 
great theme in earnest, and pour a flood of light upon it into every nook and 
corner of our land. A distinguished friend of ours in the interior of New 
York suggested, several years ago, a plan for enlisting all our papers in 
this cause ; his suggestions were urged upon us anew last year; and we 
hope, by the aid of friends like these, and by the general co-operation of 
editors, to bring this great and interesting theme before the whole nation in 
the most effective way. Jet the people once learn the truth on this sub- 
ject, and their fiat would soon go forth that there should be no more war. 


NEW TRACTS. 


Our readers already know, that we are stereotyping a series of more than 
fifty tracts just as fast as we can procure the means. Nearly forty are now 
stereotyped, and some half-dozen more in readiness for the press. We 
acknowledge, with much pleasure, donations for this service from Rev. Dr. 
Matcom, W. Bb. Reynoips, Esq., Hon. Jonarnan Puituirs, and J. E. 
Worcester, Esq.; but our friends ought to know, that we have not yet 
received one quarter of the sum requisite to stereotype the whole volume. 
It will probably be far more useful than even the splendid volume of Prize 
Essays upon which the gifted, lamented Ladd spent nearly two years, and 
more than a thousand dollars. 

In our next number, we hope to give some account of these tracts. They 
are from the ablest pens, cover a very wide circle of topics connected with our 
cause, and will richly deserve a place in every important library through 


the land. 
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MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


It is extremely difficult to obtain full and adequate information of war in 
allits revolting realities. We see its glittering mask, but rarely its grim and 
horrid visage. We gaze upon its gilded and dazzling exterior, but know 
little of the abominations within. We observe its general results, but have 

3 little or no acquaintance with its details; and what we do learn of its bad 

) principles or bad deeds, is extorted, very like the confessions of a criminal, 
or the reluctant testimony of his accomplices, from the admirers or apol- 
ogists of this custom. 

Such are the following remarks on military punishments from the pen of 
a British officer, ‘* Henry Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army 
Hospitals.”’ He is giving ‘* hints to young medical officers,’’ and either 
relates what his own eyes saw, or quotes either from other eye-witnesses, 
or from writers of eminence on the subjects here discussed. We have 
room for only a part of his article. 

‘¢ A private soldier,’’ says Dr. Bell, in his work on the diseases of sol- 
diers, ‘* had been repeatedly sentenced by a court-martial to be punished for - 
theft; but the punishment of flogging had always been changed for that of 
confinement, as, on the instant he was brought to the halberts, he was 
attacked with convulsions, and the medical gentleman who attended, think- 
ing it not proper that in those circumstances the punishment should be 
inflicted, the man was released. He was again convicted of stealing, and 
sentenced to be flogged.”’ At this time ‘‘ these convulsive fits,’’ says Dr. 
Bell, ‘‘ were either feigned or real; but in either case it was deemed proper 
that the punishment should go on. | If they were feigned, the pain of flog- 
ging would soon put an end to every exertion of artifice; and, if they were 
real, it appeared probable that severe pain, to which he had not been accus- 

4 tomed, and the operation of terror on his mind at the time the fit was 





approaching, might prevent the attack, and, by breaking the habit, might 
prove a useful remedy. I never had seen him in any of these fits; but I 
was informed that he was frequently attacked by them when guilty of any 
irregularity, and consequently was sent to the hospital instead of the guard- 
house. Onthe morning of his punishment I informed him, in presence of 
the sergeant of the hospital, and of another person, that the commandin 
officer was determined to inflict every lash, although death shonld be the 
consequence, and that I would on no account interfere in having him taken 
down. He was told, that if he dared to fall into fits, the sergeant and my 
servant had orders to burn him to the bone with red-hot irons, which «hey 
kept ready heated for the purpose in the mess-kitchen, at the door of which 
he was punished. While the drummers were tying him to the halberts, I 
placed myself directly opposite him, and his eyes were steadily fixed. on 
mine. His countenance was marked with the strongest symptoms of terror, 
which was not lessened by turning his head towards the door of the kitchen, 
where he saw a person prepared, as he thought, for the purpose of which 
he had been informed. He firmly believed that what had been threatened, 
would be executed. The punishment went on,—the pain it occasioned was 
almost forgot in his apprehension of that which he more dreaded. He re- 
ceived 300 lashes; and while I retnained in the regiment, I never heard of 
his being attacked with any convulsive disorder, nor of his being tried by a 
court-martial for his old crime.”’ 

‘* Pain, but especially pain which is inflicted or imposed as a chastisement, 
frequently excites fainting, or deliguium animt; and when this takes place, 
it becomes highly expedient to arrest the infliction of punishment. When 
syncope, or fainting, occurs during a surgical operation, I believe it is the : 
ordinary use of surgeons to cease operating until the patient is restored. 
But a man under punishment is liable to a partial deliguiuwm animi, or faint- 
ing, during which it has been recommended ,—and it is, | suppose, usual,— 
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to permit the punishment to go on during some seconds of impaired sensi- 
bility. In the slighter cases, therefore, of deliguium, the punishment need 
not be interrupted ; indeed, the stimulus of flagellation frequently restores 
the sufferer to himself. If, on the other hand, the deliquium continues, and 
a man cannot be roused in a few seconds, if he perspires much, and if the 
pulse at the temporal artery becomes weak, or scarcely susceptible, he 
should forthwith be taken down. 

‘‘Should a man recover instantly, the medical officer is sometimes sup- 
posed to have been unnecessarily cautious,—imposed upon, in fact. This 
conclusion he may occasionally expect, but not often; for to witness the 
flogging of a man, is, I believe, in general very painful both to officers and 
men,—the infliction of bodily pain as a punishment, under whatever name 
the operation may be executed, having very much the appearance of torture, 
—consequently, officers in general are pleased to see the infliction brought 
to a conclusion. Some officers, who in the exercise of their duty are 
obliged, to attend punishment parades, frequently turn their eyes from the 
sufferer, and obviously show, by their looks and gestures, that they are 
disgusted with the exhibition. In complete fainting the delinquent becomes 
unable to stand erect, the muscles of his limbs lose their power, and he 
hangs by the hands from the tops of the triangles. e 

‘*So Jong as it was customary to inflict second punishments, medical 
officers were, from motives of humanity, much disposed to allow a man to 
receive the whole of the punishment which the court-martial had adjudged, 
at once, or at any rate, as much as he was able to bear, in the hope that the 
remainder would be remitted. Soldiers who received to the extent of two- 
thirds of the sentence awarded were seldom ‘ brought out’ to receive the 
remainder. The sentence was, however, not always remitted; it was al- 
lowed to hang over them, so that the commanding officer might inflict the 
balance due when it pleased him to do so. ‘ Let us suppose,’ says Dr. 
Hamilton, ‘ that a man is taken down at the end of 250 or 300 lashes, and 
that his sentence was 1000, all of which he must receive, whether at two, 
three, or more times, before he is released from confinement. Let us sup- 
pose he is conveyed either to the guard-house or hospital, is daily dressed 
till the wounds are healed, and a new cuticle formed, which may be ina 
month or five weeks. He is now able to wear his clothes, yet perhaps 
scarcely able to suffer the weight and friction of his cross-belts, or the 
pressure of his haversack,—the parts are as yet red and tender; notwith- 
standing he is ordered a second time to the halberts, and at the end of 200 
or 300 more, is a second time taken down, cured as before, a third time 
broyght there, and so on till the whole judgment be inflicted.’ 

‘¢* very commanding officer,’ says Major James, author of a Military 
Dictionary and several other military works, ‘has a discretionary power 
vested in him to remit the whole or part of the punishment which may have 
been awardéd against a non-commissioned officer or private soldier by the 
sentence of a regimental court-martial. But no such power is vested in him 
when the king’s approbation (and I presume I may add that of his author- 
ized representative) has sanctioned the execution of any sentence given by 
a general court-martial.’ 

‘¢* However the culprit may suffer on such an occasion, or have his 
punishment discontinued through the report of the surgeon, he must again 
be brought out to receive the remainder of the lashes; and, should he expire 
before the bona fide complement of the sentence, it must be consummated 
upon his lifeless and mutilated carcass.’ 

‘‘[ remember attending the punishment of a man belonging to the 
regiment, in 1808, who had been tried by a court-martial, and convicted. 
He was sentenced to receive 1000 lashes in the usual manner, and at such 
time or times as the commanding officer might direct. He was taken down 
upon having received about 250 lashes. After being cured he was again 
brought out to receive the remainder of his sentence. ‘The first few lashes 
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tore open the newly cicatrized skin so much that his back became instantly 
covered with blood, which flowed downward under his clothes. He was 
taken down before he received forty lashes. The second punishment was a 
most painful one to all who witnessed it; and I believe the disgusting exhi- 
bition was not in his case repeated. _ ' 

‘* The infliction of pain, without long disabling a man for duty, or endan- 
gering his life, being the immediate object of flogging, I am disposed to ask 
whether that intention would not be simply attained by employing a cat with 
one tail instead of one with nine tails. ‘The pain inflicted by one cord would 
be severe enough, perhaps nearly as severe at the moment, as with nine 
cords, while the ultimate injury and danger would be much less. 

‘*Dr. Hamilton gives the following account of a case of second punish- 
ment :—‘ Hall,’ says he, ‘ was sentenced to receive 500 lashes for house- 
breaking ; he got 400 of them before he wes taken down ; and in the space 
of six weeks was judged able to sustain the remainder of his punishment, 
as his back was entirely skinned over. ‘The first 25 lashes of the second 
punishment tore the young flesh nore than the former 400, the blood pouz- 
ing at the same time in streams. By the time he got 75 his back was ten 
times more cut by the cats than with his former 400,—so that it was 
thought prudent to remit the remaining 25, and take him down. Hall de- 
clared that his first punishment was trifling to what he suffered by the 
second. Other examples might be added,’ says Dr. Hamilton ; ‘ but to 
multiply cases of this kind is disagreeable.’ 

‘* Some men suffer much more than others from corporeal punishment, 
more especially persons of sanguine temperament, with red or fair hair, and 
a tall slender frame of body. ‘ Edwards, in the end of 1781,’ says Dr. 
Hamilton, ‘was sentenced to receive fifty lashes. He had got drunk, and 
otherwise misbehaved. In the army this number is accounted next to 
nothing. So much, however, did this smail punishment affect him, that, 
notwithstanding every degree of attention to his case, it was upwards of 
three months before he could wear his cross-belts, or even move his arms to 
work. Perhaps fifty more would have placed his life in most imminent 
danger. He was of a thin, tall, genteel shape,—his hair black but soft, 
woolly, and thin on his head, with a skin remarkably white and smooth.’ 

‘*'The effects of flogging are so different in individuals, that, although 
every attention is paid to the probable strength and constitution of soldiers 
by medical officers, untoward symptoms will sometimes follow. ‘ Henley, 
for desertion, received 200 lashes only; acute inflammation followed, and the 
back sloughed. When the wounds were cleaned, and the sloughed integ- 
uments removed, the back-bone and part of the shoulder-bone were Jaid 
bare. Ihad never seen so much of the muscular parts destroyed in any 
ease from punishment before. * * * * * * It was upwards of seven 
months before he was so far recovered as to be able to do his duty.’ In 
1806, I recollect having two similar cases of sloughing from punishment to 
dress; they having occurred in the regiment to which 1 belonged. One 
man died, the whole of the muscles of the back having sloughed, and the 
other was never fit for duty, and required to be put on the list of invalids. 

‘¢ Hamilton mentions the case of a man who died at the halberts. ‘ Lately, 
in England, not far from the metropolis,’ says the authority he quotes, ‘ a sol- 
dier received 400 Jashes ; he scornedto flinch for some time, till by a repeti- 
tion of stripes he groaned and died.’ Fever, and sloughing of the back, 
are the consequences of flogging most to be dreaded. Junius, in a note to 
his celebrated letter to the king (15th Nov., 1769), shows the partiality 
which is exercised in favor of the Guards, in strong terms, and then ob- 
serves as follows :—‘ The private men have four-pence a day to subsist on; 
and 500 lashes if they desert. Under this punishment they frequently 
expire.’ 

‘* With the view of demonstrating to medical officers of the army the 
great necessity of their being extremely discreet and cautious in the dis- 
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charge of this most painful and unpleasant part of their duty, namely, their 
attendance at punishments, Staff-surgeon Burmester published, in 1807 
(Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal), the case of a man who died in 
consequence of what was considered a mild punishment. The man was 
stout and healthy, twenty-eight years of age, subject to no constitutional 
disease, and who, for a considerable length of time previous to his punish- 
ment, had enjoyed perfect health. He was sentenced by a court-martial to 
receive 800 lashes, and received 250, which he bore with a manly resolu- 
tion, and was taken down, the remainder of the sentence being remitted by 
the commanding officer,—not, however from any appearance that he could 
not have borne a considerable number more without incurring the smallest 
danger. Fever appeared on the second day after the punishment, which 
was followed by inflammation and sloughing of the back. On the twentieth 
day from his punishment, there was scarcely an inch from his neck to his 
loins free from disease. He continued to languish until twenty-four days 
from the time of his punishment, when he expired. ‘This case happened in 
the Mediterranean ; and other men who were punished at the same time, and 
to a more considerable extent, recovered in the ordinary time. ‘The unhap- 
py result of this man’s case could not, in Mr. Burmester’s opinion, be in any 
material degree attributed to an unhealthy climate. 

‘¢ It may be observed, that in practice the attendance of a medical officer 
at a punishment parade is more calculated to prevent a man from escaping 
the amount of infliction to which he has been sentenced, than to meliorate 
and reduce the severity of punishment. His professional knowledge is 
employed to detect whatever latent principle of life a man possesses, which 
may enable him to undergo the sentence awarded. It has been stated to be 
‘less necessary to dwell upon motives of humanity and discretion, than to 
caution military surgeons against attempts which are sometimes made to 
deceive them by soldiers feigning complaints to evade punishment, and 
feigning syncope or fits during its infliction ;—to caution them also against 
any untimely or undue interference with the discipline of the service, or any 
vain parade of authority in the only case in which their authority can be 
considered as at al] paramount to that of the commanding officer.’ 

‘¢ Dr. Hamilton informs us that he had seen several cases of partial or 
temporary loss of power in one or hoth arms, resulting from flogging. I 
have met with only one case of this kind,—the right arm becoming par- 
alytic, on which account the man was discharged. When an unusual de- 
gree of tumefaction of the back takes place during punishment, a delinquent 
should be taken down, as this symptom is frequently followed by long pro- 
tracted disease. Bombadier Alexander incidentally mentions a case of this 
kind in his Memoirs. ‘In 1803, at Chatham, a private of the ninth Regi- 
ment, having been found asleep at his post, was sentenced to be flogged. 
The soldier was a fine-looking lad, and bore an excellent character in his 
regiment. ‘The officers were much interested in his behalf; and it was said 
they endeavored to prevail on the general in command to give his case a 
favorable consideration, but without success. All the troops were assembled 
to witness the punishment; and during the infliction I saw the drum-major 
strike a drummer to the ground for not using his strength sufficienly. The 
man’s back became black as the darkest mahogany, and greatly swelled. 
He was taken down at the recommendation of the medical officer, after he 
had received 229 lashes, and sent to the hospital, where he died in eight 
days, his back having mortified. 1 have witnessed 700 lashes inflicted, but 
I have never seen a man’s back so black and swelled.’ 

‘‘T have already stated, that extensive sloughing of the back occasionally 
occurs from flogging, notwithstanding the utmost care upon the part of a 
medical officer. ‘ Burck,’ says Dr. Hamilton, ‘had so great a discharge 
from his back, accompanied with a smell so great, that though a more than 
ordinary robust man, it made him extremely faint and uneasy; he complained 


more of this than of the pain he suffered, yet he was carefully dressed and. 
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washed twice a day, and for some time shirted once every day. Dale was 
punished for stealing, and smelled so offensively, though the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dressing and washing his back, as well as to changing his 
linen, and so great effect did it produce on his health, that he feli into a 
fever, and narrowly escaped with life. He was removed to a ward by him- 
self, the smell being extremely offensive to the other patients. From the 
putrid smell of his sores, it was no easy task to dress him ; and such was the 
precarious state of his health, that I durst trust it to no one but myself.’ 

‘‘In cases where great ulceration and sloughing occur, the cicatrix is 
long, and, in some cases, permanently so sensible and tender, as not to 
permit a man to wear his cross-belts, or at any rate to carry his knapsack. 
I have seen a soldier permanently disabled for duty by this means, and ren- 
dered unfit for the service. It is alleged, by persons who have witnessed 
much flogging, that the back becomes callous by frequent corporal punish- 
ment; a circumstance which is probably occasioned by the repeated effusion 
of lymph. ‘ By frequently punishing offenders,’ says Dr. Williamson, ‘ the 
parts become insensible to that laceration which tears up the skin. When 
that barbarous consequence is arrived at, its infliction becomes a matter of 
indifference to the unfortunate negro; and new sources of zortwre must be 
found out by which the commission of crime may be checked. It can 
scarcely be necessary to add, that such a condition of torpor in the parts to 
which punishment has been applied, can never be justified on any pretext ; 
and I blush to reflect that white men should be the directors of such dis- 
graceful deeds.’ 

‘¢¢ Although that few or none die, which,’ says Dr. Hamilton, ‘I believe 
to be the fact, immediately from punishments, moderately inflicted, 1 know 
from experience in the service, that constitutions have been considerably 
impaired by them. We sometimes find the body melt away into a spectre 
of skin and bone, from the large suppurations that have followed; nor were 
they ever afterwards, as long as I knew them, able to bear the same hard- 
ships as befure ; and they must from thence also be more incident, not only 
to contagious diseases, if they be in the way of them, but to other com- 
plaints to which fatigue or hardships of duty have exposed them.’ 

‘* Dr. Kirchoff makes a similar observation in regard to the use of the cane 
in the army of the king of the Netherlands :—‘ 'The punishment of the cane,’ 
says the ductor, ‘is injurious to the health, for it may occasion spitting of 
blood and inflammatory affections of the chest, followed by consumption and 
death. I have seen men expire immediately after the punishment, and even 
during the infliction.’ Sergeant Armstrong, who was flogged to death by 
the orders of Governor Wall, passed blood constantly after his punishment, 
both by urine and by stool ; and the surgeon stated also, that he had an asthma 
from the extraordinary absorption of the blood. 

‘* Sir Henry Hardinge bears strong testimony in regard to the injurious 
effects of the Portuguese mode of punishing military delinquents. ‘ Punish. 
_ ment,’ says Sir Henry, ‘ was inflicted by a corporal seizing the culprit, 
and striking him with the flat of the sword upon the back. It was necessary 
to be done with the utmost caution, for it affected the chest so severely, that 
sometimes consumption and lingering complaints were the consequence, It 
bruised the body, and frequently led to spitting of blood, and very serious 
complaints.’ Sir Henry commanded five Portuguese battalions in the 
Pyrenees, by which means his attention was peculiarly directed towards the 
hurtful consequences of this mode of punishment. 

‘*Great melioration of the perl laws and usages of the army has taken 
place since 1812 ; and I take leave to observe, that the general state and con- 
duct of the troops has proved the safety and the policy of the alteration. I 
sincerely hope that ‘the improvement will be extended, and that the army 
will not long be subjected to a degrading and barbarous torture, from which 
_ moral men and much worse soldiers are exempted in every service in 
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** Before concluding this part of my subject, I may express my cordial con- 
currence with the sentiments which Dr. Haatthon published fifty years ago 
in his chapter on military punishments. ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘ after all, that the 
military laws knew no such thing as flogging, and that in place thereof some 
other mode of punishment could ‘be devised less i ignominious. On this head, 
however, I dare say nothing ; it is out of my line of life, though I wish it 
with all my soul abolished, as an inhuman thing, more suiting to the nature 
of savages than civilized and polished nations. Indeed, I feel confident, that 
ina very short time flogging will be very little resorted to in the army, that 
it will in fact fall into disuse, and that people will lift up their hands and 
wonder, as we now dow in regard to some of the former barbarous punish- 
ments, that it has been tolerated and practised so long.’ 

‘*¢ Were it demonstrated, that flogging is sufficient to deter soldiers from the 
commission of certain crimes, and that other means of preventing crime after 
an adquate trial are insufficient, then perhaps flogging should be inflicted in 
a limited degree ; but if it does not effect the above object, then it ought to 
be completely abolished ; the only legitimate ends of punishment being to 
prevent the delinquent from repeating the crime, and to deter others from 
emulating it. 

‘* The usual defence of the punishment of flogging by military officers, 
rests wholly on the assumption, that corporeal punishment has the effect of 
preventing crime, and sustaining discipline, and that it is superior to every 
other remedial means for that end. Degrading punishments very rarely pro- 
duce contrition and reformation. ‘ There is not an instance in a thousand,’ 
says Dr. Jackson, ‘where severe punishment has made a soldier what he 
ought to be; there are thousands where it has rendered those who were 
forgetful and careless, rather than vicious, insensible to honor, and abandoned 
to crime.’ 

‘*' The reformation of a delinquent should be the motive, the object, and 
measure of all penal inflictions of a secondary character. Should the allega- 
tion of the Rev. Robert Hall, in regard to the trade of war, be well founded, 
and perhaps it is much too true, great care should be taken to promote good 
conduct, and to repress vice in the army. ‘ War,’ says he, ‘ reverses with 
respect to its objects all the rules of morality. It is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue, It is a system out of 
which all the virtues are excluded, and in which nearly all the vices are 
incorporated,’ ”’ 





Wuence THE AscenpaAncy oF War.—We can readily see how the 
world has been made subject to the sword. ‘The slavery of the people has 
descended from generation to generation. ‘The occupation of our far-off 
ancestors was war,—the destruction of human life; their favorite amuse- 
ment was hunting,—the shedding of the blood of animals. The thirst for 
blood, in child after child, was drawn in with the mother’s milk, stimulated 
by nursery rhymes, inflamed in early youth by a war-like literature. ‘The 
sword was the ornament for the gentleman; the use of it the only means 
of distinction. The song of the poet, the smile of beauty, the fa- 
vor of the king, the blessing of the priest, the applause of the multi- 
tude, completed the work of hardening men’s hearts, so that they could 
seek to destroy each other on any occasion, whenever and wherever the 
leaders deemed it for their interest that the work of death should begin. 
This has continued for ages, as if there yyere no way of escape from the 
curse. It has been submitted to as a pestilence that could not be overcome, 
as a plague that could not be stayed ; nay, not only submitted to, but, catch- 
ing the ferocity, one man from another, by appeals to their patriotism, their 
chivalry, their contempt of danger, they were made to delight in the carnage 
of the fight. 
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ITEMS OF HOME INTELLIGENCE, 


In the promotion of such a cause as ours, a great deal is done of which no 
record is kept, and no account can or should be given. We have seldom 
blown a trumpet either before or after us; nor have we wished or permitted 
our friends to blow one for us; and we have studiously concealed, when we 
could, our own agency in starting, or keeping at work, some of the most 
important influences in furtherance of our enterprise. There is already in 
existence machinery enough for our purpése ; nearly all we need or desire, 
is a right direction of its power; and hence we have been silently endeav- 
oring all along to enlist in our cause the press and the pulpit, the church, 
the school and the fireside, as able, if disposed, to do, at very little expense 
of money or time, all that will be necessary for the ultimate accomplishment 
of our whole design, the diffusion of such influences as shall exorcise the 
war-spirit from every Christian community, revolutionize their present war- 
sentiments, and thus put an end both to war and the warsystem. We con- 
gratulate our friends on the readiness and cordiality with which good men 


are coming to our aid; nor is it presumptuous, from present indications, to 


anticipate the day as not far distant when the pulpits and presses, the 
churches and schools of our country will all, or nearly all, lend us their 
spontaneous and effective co-operation. 


Tue Press on Peace.—From the presses to which we have sent our 
request for co-operation, we are receiving almost daily responses of cor- 
diality and encouragement. We thank them for these responses, and trust 
they will cheerfully lend us the aid we ask ; aspecies of co-operation which 
will cost them nothing at all, but. will render our cause a service which no 
other agency can possibly perform. We are glad, also, to see so many of 
our newspapers taking up the subject of peace in their own way ; decidedly 
the best way both for them and for us. 


AGENcIes.—We regret that Mr. Foster has been obliged to withdraw 
from our service for the present ; but we trust we shall not lose at any time 
the benefit of his individual labors for the cause, and shall eventually see him 
again in the field with his whole heart and soul. We hope, moreover, he 
will be able, while attending to other duties in an influential section of our 
country, to attempt something in our behalf; and we would, in that case, 
bespeak for him quite as favorable a reception as if he went forth under an 
express commission from our Society. 

From various quarters we ‘receive encouraging echoes,—from the interior 
of New York, from different parts of New* England, and from distant sec- 
tions of our wide-spread republic. ‘The proofs are now multiplying upon us, 
that the pioneers of this cause did not labor in vain ; for the seed sown during 
the last thirty years, is obviously germinating all over the land, and promises 
ere-long a rich and glorious harvest. 

Rev. KE. W. Jackson has been selected to bring our cause before the min- 
isters of his own church in particular. He entered on this service near thé 
first of March, and brought the subject, with very favorable results, before 
the Baltimore Conference of Methodist Ministers at their late session in Bal- 
timore. From one of the daily papers of that city, we learn that Mr. Jackson 
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addressed the Conference on the subject; and that, at the close of his 
remarks, resolutions strongly in favor of this great and truly Christian enter- 
prise, were offered by the Rev. Mr. Ward of Washington city, and passed 
with entire unanimity. We shall of course publish these resolves ; but, as 
Mr. Jackson is to visit a series of Conferences, we think best to wait awhile. 

We are much encouraged by these indications among our Methodist 
friends. ‘They are the most numerous denomination among us; they over- 
spread the whole land, and wield a powerful and almost omnipresent influ- 
ence. Let only the ministers of that church all take hold of this subject in 
earnest, and they would ere-long mould and move the nation. Nor can we 
doubt that they will thus take hold of it sooner or later; and the partial 
reports already received from Mr. Jackson, strongly tend to confirm these 
hopes. He has been as far south as Richmond, Va., has every where met 
a kind reception, and has found a spirit of favorable inquiry awake, and a 
disposition among the conductors of the Methodist press to publish on the 
subject. ‘This last hint we shall promptly take, and turn toas large account 
as possible. 

The volunteers in this cause are increasing both in numbers and in zeal. 
We might mention several who deserve our warmest commendation and 
thanks ; but we must content ourselves for the present with a passing refer- 
ence to the ‘* Learned Blacksmith,’’ the gifted and eloquent editor of the 
Christian Citizen, at Worcester, Mass., whose excellent weekly (only one 
dollar a year) is doing more, far more for this heaven-inspired cause than 
any other paper in the land. Our Secretary, in a late visit to Philadelphia, 
learned that our friend had been lecturing on the subject with great accept- 
tance, not only in that city, but at several places in the vicinity. We have 
heard of similar labors by him in various other directions ; and a few such 
co-workers scattered through the land, would ere-long wake the nation to 
this momentous subject. 

Our Secretary, in February and March, visited Philadelphia, Newark, in 
New Jersey, and in New York, Troy, Albany, and the city of New York. 
In all those places, as in most others, there is need only of proper effort to 
awaken a deep, active and efficient interest in the cause. The public mind 
is decidedly favorable ; and a right and full presentation of its claims would 
doubtless call forth a hearty response. _ 


PETITION OF THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY. 


To the Honorable Senate and Assembly of the State of New York, now in 
Session. 


The undersigned, in behalf of the New York Peace Society, respectfully 
present the following Petition : 

The friends of humanity in this country, in England, and on the continent 
of Europe, have been jointly laboring, for nearly thirty years, to impress the 
public mind with the guilt and evils of war, to show the possibility of super- 
seding its alleged necessity, and thus lead Christian nations to adopt, as their 
permanent policy, other and better means than the sword, for the settlement 
of their disputes. Nor have these labors been altogether unsuccessful ; for, 
besides the general repose of Christendom during all this time, not a few of 
the best minds in the world have already come to the belief, that there are 
just'and honorable substitutes for the sword, and that war therefore is not a 
necessary evil, but may be prevented in most, if not all cases, by wise and 
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timely measures for the amicable adjustment of difficulties between nations 
in essentially the same way as between individuals. 

We suppose there are only two ways of settling disputes,—one by volun- 
tary agreement between the parties themselves, and the other by some form 
of reference to a third party as umpire. The former calls for no legislation ; 
but of the latter there are two modes — one, occasional or stipulated refer- 
ence to umpires, and the other, a Congress of Nations appointed and empow- 
ered to decide whatever disputes might be submitted to it by two or more 
nations. 

Your petitioners would respectfully solicit the attention of your Honorable 
Bodies to both these substitutes for war, and request such action as you 
may deem best in favor, first, of having nations incorporate in all their 
treaties, a clause binding the parties, in the last resort, to settle whatever 
difficulties may arise between them, not by the sword, but by reference to 
umpires mutually chosen, and to claim, if dissatisfied with the decision, only 
a renewal or a change of reference ; and secondly, of having a Congress or 
Convention of such nations as may come into the measure, to agree upon a 
definite and authoritative code of international law, and then a High Court 
of Nations, or board of international arbitrators, to interpret that law, and 
adjudicate whatever cases might be referred to them by parties in dispute. 

On these topics, your petitioners will not here enter into any argument, 
but merely refer to what has already been published on the subject, and to 
the results. of its discussion in other legislatures. Regarding war as a most 
enormous evil ; deeming it inconsistent alike with Christianity, and the trne 
interests of mankind ; believing peace to be the great want of the age and 
the world; and thinking, also, that the time has fully come, when Christian 
nations might, by proper exertions, secure this valuable boon to themselves 
through all coming time ; we respectfully, yet earnestly pray your Honora- 
ble Bodies to pass such resolves as your collected wisdom may deem best, in 
furtherance of the objects for which we plead, and transmit a copy of those 
resolves to the legislatures of other States, and to Congress, with instruc- 
tions to our Senators and Representatives, to use their best endeavors in 
bringing the subject to the favorable consideration of the General Govern- 
ment. 

Permit us, in conclusion, to add, that the object of your petitioners is 
regarded by all good men as a consummation most devoutly to be wished ; 
that the prospect of ultimate success is, in our view, quite sufficient to justify 
and even require the utmost exertions for its accomplishment; that the 
present period of profound and well-assured peace through nearly all Christ- 
endom, is the best time we can possibly have for attempting in earnest ‘such 
measures a8 we propose, to supersede the war-system ; and that our own 
wy, err distinguished from its origin by its endeavors, through such men 
as Franklin and Jefferson, to prevent or*mitigate the evils of this custom, 
requiring a pacific policy as indispensable to its prosperity or its permanence, 
far removed from European incitements or provocations to war, embracing 
the best informed population on the globe, and wielding public epinion, 
through the pulpit and the press, with an efficacy for good unparalleled in 
the history of mankind,is pre-eminently fitted, both by position and character, 
to take the lead in this great enterprise of patriotism and universal philan- 
thropy. 

In behalf of the New York Peace Society. 
Tuomas Cock, President. 

Anson G. PHELprs, 

Cuartes G. Sommers, >} Vice Presidents. 

Ropert AIKMAN, 

Jacos Apport, Cor. Sec’y. 

New York, February, 1845. 
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{G> Petitions proposep in Connecticut, Ruope Ishanp; anp New 
Hampsuire.—The Legislatures in these three States will meet this spring, 
or the first month in summer; and we earnestly request our friends in 
each State to procure forthwith signatures to a petition like the following, 
and forward it in season al the opening of the session, to some member of the 
Legislature, with a letter requesting his speciau attention to the subject. 
(> We hope any person receiving this Advocate, especially if a minister 
of the gospel, will regard this paragraph as a personal call on him, either to 
do the work himself, or see that it is done as it should be. If printed petitions 
are wanted, they can be had in any number, on application to our office. 


To the Legislature of the State of 


The undersigned, electors in , deploring the manifold evils of 
war, believing it possible to supersede it by just and honorable substitutes, such as ref- 
erence to friendly powers, or to a high court of nations, or board of international arbi- 
trators, and thinking that the time has come when Christian nations may safely agree, . 
by express stipulation in their treaties, to settle, by some form of reference, whatever 
difficulties may arise betwéen them, respectfully petition your Honorable Bodies to 

ass resolutions in furtherance of the above objects, and transmit the same to the 

resident of the United States, to our Representatives in Congress, and to the Legisla- 
tures of the different States for their co-operation. 

















Foreicn INTeELLIGENce—though on hand, must be deferred to our next 
number, which will give a pretty full report of our cause during the past 
year. . : 

ANNIVERSARIES—will, we trust, be unusually interesting this year. The 
anniverssry of the New York Peace Society will be held in Dr. Adams’ 
Church, Broome St., New York, May 8th, Thursday, at 7 1-2 o’clock P., / 
M. Chancellor Frelinghuysen, Judge Jay, and the Learned Blacksmith 
are expected to speak on the occasion. Our own anniversary will be in 
Boston, May 26, Monday, at 7 1-2 o'clock, P. M., in the Winter Street 
Church. Judge Jay is to be the orator on that occasion ; and we hope to 
have soon after, a Convention, or a meeting for discussion, at which Judge 
Jay, Dr. Channing, Elihu Burritt, Professor Brooks, and others will speak 
on topics of present practical interest to our cause. Of this meeting, how- 
ever, further notice will be given; but we trust our friends will need no 
exhortation to a full attendance at the anniversary, especially, as questions 
of great importance are always liable and likely then tovcome up, and 
demand the calm, deliberate attention of all our members. 

Detecate to Lonpon.—Our excellent friend, Isaac Coxuins, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, one of our Vice Presidents, recently gone to#ngland, we have 
requested to act as our Delegate to the London Peace Society at its ap- 
pvoaching Anniversary. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We promised a quarterly report of our receipts ; 
but, as circumstances compelled its omissicn at the close of the last quarter, 
we shall now reserve the whole for the June number, which will contain 
the Annual Report. | 














































TERMS.—Singlecopies, $1 for a volume. extending through two years; 5 copies to one ad- 
dress, $4; 15 copies, $10; 40 copies, $20; 100 copies, $40. Any number over five may be had 
at halfthese sums fora single year. At the same rate,any number for general or gratuitous 
distribution; cheapereven than tracts. Any person sending $2, for two new subscribers, 
shall receive acopy gratis. [c3— Always pay in advance, without expense to us.£$ 











DEPOSITORY, No. 22 CORNHILL, BOSTON.—J. P. BLANCHARD, Treasurer. 
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